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ABSTRACT 

High school students studying French as a second 
language in Toronto were administered a quest ioMnai re and a variety 
of achievement tests in French. Pesults were analyzed to determine 
the effects of learner characteristics on the development of second 
language competence. Four factors in learning success were posited: 
attitude, strategy, aptitude, and field independence. Aptitude 
consistently accounted for the largest portion of the variance in 
achievement. Only certain strategies were found to he responsible for 
achievement, the chief of which was functional practice. The most 
critical component of the attitude factor in terms cf its effect on 
achievement was emotional in*-ensity. Field independence was not found 
to be significantly related tc achievement* These findings are taken 
into account in the revision of a model of language learning 
processes, which is viewed as having pedagogical implications. 
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THE LEARNING STUDY 

The first year of the Learning Study \\Lkd three objectives (see Grant 
Request for Year One, p. 11) • The investigation was to develop and examine 
a model of second language learning, to develop a methodology for second 
language learning research, and to provide information about the second 
language learning process. Progress was made in all three areas and the 
findings relevant to each of these objectives shall be presented in turn* 

MODEL OF SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 

The theoretical task of the study was to develop a model of second 
language learning which could explain existing language learning data and 
provide a framework within which to design and conduct new research. The 
conceptualization of the model proceeded in response to several questions 
which emerged from recent literature (e.g., Naiman et al., 1978; Brown, 
1973; Schumann, 1976). The questions may be stated as follows: (1) Wliat 
are the critical factors involved in second language learning? (2) \^iat 
is the nature of the underlying mental processes? (3) What accounts for 
the relative degree of mastery achieved by different individuals, by the 
same individuals but in different skills, or by individuals in different 
learning environments? 

In response to the first question, the model attempts to accomodate 
the relevant components of second language learning whicli have emer{;cd in 
previous studies. The interactions between these componenti5 which repre- 
sent the concomitant conscious and unconscious mental activities is the 
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basis for the description of the hypothesized* mental processes referre 
in the second question* Finally, the factors that may be specific to certain 
learners or to certain learning situations are considered in the 'answer to 
the third question* 



Operation of the Model ' 



The proposed model (Figure 1) is organis^ed on tfhree levels - Input, 
Knowledge, and Output. Input accounts for two different language experiences 
that arise from encountering the language either in a formal instructional 
setting, e.g., in the language classroom, or in a communicative setting, e.g. 
meeting native speakers of the target language. At the knowledge level, 
three sources of information within the learnier arc differentiated - Other 
Knowledge, which includes general knowledge of the world and knowledge of 
languages other than the target language; Explicit Linguistic Knowledge, 
which refers to the conscious knowledge of formal features of tlie target lan- 
guage, e.g., morphology or syntax; and Implicit Linguistic Knowledge, which 
is characterized by the unconscious mastery of the second language. It is 
hypothesized that the formal learning experience described above feeds into 
both the Explicit and Implici^ Knowledge sources, whereas functional (commu- 
nicative) language exposure will increase mainly the Implici'4; Linguistic 
Knowledge as no formal rules need be explicated. Other Knowlodfjo is ns5;umo<l 
to be present in each learner to varying degrees and may Id r may not be affec- 
ted by either type of Input. The third level, Output, comprises both produc- 



tion and comprehension of the second language. 
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Figure 1. ^<odel of Second Lanpuage Learning 



A. 




The operation of the model is^ explained in terms of three parameters - 
learning processes, learning strategies, and learner factors. , Learning 
processes are concerned both with^the way^in wh5ch the three knowledge 
sources are built up and utilized Tor specific language tasks and with the 
mechanisms underlying the production of responses. These processes are 
determined by biological, social^ and cultural factors and are probably 
not subject to modification by the languago learner. 

Learning strategies, that is, practising, monitoring^lttvc^ inferencing, 
relate the various knowledge sources to each other arrd— €o language outcomes. 
These are conscious approaches the learner may employ lo facilitiatp learning 
and increase linguistic proficiency. They operate by maximizing Yhc use of 
available information so that language competence is improved. 

Practice occurs whenever the second language is exorcised. The 
of practice , however, can be twofold. The learner may focus on formal as^ 
pects of the language, e.g., memorizing certain struct\ires or vocabulary 
rules, or he may expose himself to communicative situation^;, thus* exercisirig 
functional practice. it is represented in the model, practising is de- 

scribed as the transfer of information from Explicit to Implicit Knowledge, 
thus "automatizing" the information through use. 

The concept of monitoring has been adapted from Krashen's posited 
model of a language monitor (Krashen, 1976). Mott<toring improves or 
corrects the linguistic output by utilizing explicit knowledge of the tar- 
get language. The purpose of monitoring is to deliberately formulate and/ 
or modify linguistic output. Two essential conditions fbr the monitor to 
operate are sufficient time and attention to form (Krashen, 1976). The 
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ra^el represents monitoring as influencing the response line with infor- 
raatitm^Tom Explicit Linguistic Knowledge after a certain amount of time 
has passed « 

Inferencing is defined as the derivation of meaning on the basis of 

linguistic or non-linguistic data available to the Jcarnet (Carton, 1971).. 

The model shows that inferencing may derive the relevant information from 

either Other Knowledge or Implicit Linguistic Knowledge and bring it into 

the Explicit Linguistic Knowledge, in other words, into the consciousness 

of the language learner. 

Learner characteristics are individual differences that determine 

« * 
the efficiency with which the model will operate for particular language 

learners. The literature on second language learning has identified 

several of these characteristics which are relevant to achievement. 

Attitude and motivation have consistently been shown to be an impor- 
tant deten^iner of success (Gardner, 1960; Gardner and Lambert, 1972; 
Naiman et al., 1978), Similarly, language learning aptitude has been 
proven to be an important component of language loaminjj achievement and 
accounts for some of the variability between language learners (Carroll, 
1962; Pimsleur et al., 1966; Wesche, 1977). Field Independence, a parti- 
cular cognitive style, has also been shown to explain some variance in 
language learning by correlating highly with achievement and producing 
errors characteristically different from those committed by fLold d(»penclcMit 
learners (Tucker et al., 1976; Naiman ct al., 1978). The effects of field 
independence, however, have been incoiisistcnt in the literatAire. 

The examination of the model in the first year was confined to a 



consitieration of the role played by learner characteristics and learning 

i 

Strategies on language outcomes. These factors are hypothesized to .af feot 

both individual achievement in that some learners may be endowed with more 

« 

of the necessary learner characteristics, and task achievement in that the 
strategies may differentially facilitate performance on various language 
tasks. 

Examination of the Model 

The model may be used to explain both individual variance in achieve- 
ment and variance in the development of different skills by identifyinp, the 
factors relevant to each. Such questions have important pedagogical value. 
If the characteristics identified as the important ernes are amenable to 
instructional modification, such as the use of particular straLegies,. then 
Idhguage learning may be facilitated. To the extent that learning depends 
upon less flexible characteristics, such as language aptitude, the efTects 
of various instructional procedures would be minimized. Results of the 
pilot studies showed a pronising role played, by the use of learning stra-- 
tegics (Bialystok and Frohlich, 1977). 

The model, as it incorporates these factors, may be used to clarify 
the processes involved in the attainment of a second language. Rclnt ion- 
ships boLwccn type of langungo experience, or input, and laniiunge ouLcnmcH, 
or competencies, may be explained by considering the mediating effects of 
the learner characteristics and learning strategies. By considering the 
interrelationships between the components of the model and these factors. 



it Is possible to generate predictions enumerating the particular factors 
which are resppnsible for the achievement of specific language competencies. 
The premise is that second language* learning is not a monolithic enterprise 
controlled by a few critical factors; rather, the development of various 
language skills proceeds somewhat independently, each skill being contingent 
Upon the presence ^f slightly different learning factors. Such an analysis 
would explain differential achievement in various language skills, such as 
speaking and reading, as well as clarifying confvsions in the literature 
in which various studies produce discrepant conclusions regarding the fac- 
tors most relevant to second language learning. 

In order to pursue the possibility that various learning factors are 
specific to certain types of achievement, it was necessary to find a meaning- 
ful way of analyzing the differences between language skills. Two parameters 
were used to create a 2 x 2 matrix consisting of four cells, each representing 
a unique type of language skill. The first parameter, modality, refers to 
whether the skill requires oral or written language* The second parameter, 
purpose, refers to the formal or functional nature of the skill. 

Differences between oral and written language have recently been dis- 
cussed for a first language by Olson (1977). He argues that the two language 
media each imply a different set of organizational and cognitive factors 
which affect the nature of the language. For example, written language pre- 
sents fbgical, conventional arguments in the absence of context and without 
consideration of prior knowledge or understanding of Llie reader. Oral laiH 
guagc, on the other hand, implies a shared context between participants and 
may make use of social factor?^, such as autliority relationships, instead of 




logical structures in the presentat i.on of arguments. These differences 
can be seen in linguistic devices and structures appropriate to each 
modality and may also be reflected in, the second language learner's 
attempt understand or produce language which is either oral or writt'^n. 

The formal or functional purpose of a language task has* been descrlbied 
by Stem (Stern, 1974; Stern et al. , 1976) and refers to whether the con- 
cern is with the linguistic structure or the intended communication of 
meaning. A language encounter motivated by an attempt to understand the 
formal aspects of the linguistic code must differ in essential ways from 
one in which communication is of prine concern. In each case, success of 
the encounter would depend upon a different set of abilities and involve 
different mental processes. VJhereas language aptitude may be most impor-- 
tant for strictly formal mastery of the language systom, motivntiou and 
attitude may have a greater effect on cnc*s ability to communicate in the 
language. Thus, a language task orienced to one of these purposes rar.y 
differ from tasks which appear similar but involve different assumptions 
of purpose. 

The model accounts for differences between formal and functional 
tasks primarily through the utilization of different knovledge sources. 
While Explicit Linguistic Knowledge contains specific details of grammar 
and form, Implicit Linguistic Knowledge contains the intuitive information 
generally exploited in communicative attempts. Various learning strategics 
such as practising and Infarencing, may be employed to transfer specific 
information between these sources, but a given language situation will 
nevertheless draw on the information from a particular source, depending 



on the formal or functional demands of the task. 

The language learning irodel and the two distinctions regarding 

modality and purpose provided the theoretical basis for the empirical 

work conducted in Year One. This theoretical structure, however, shall 
// 

be reconsidered in terms of the experimental results. 
« • 

DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of the study was to explore aspects of the model in an 
attempt to understand the nature of second language learning. A group of 
high school students learning French as a second language was randomly 
selected as the sample. The tests were administered to these students in 
their classroom during their French periods. With the exception of occa- 
sional abaentees, all students were given all tests. 

Subjects 

The study was conducted in a grade 10 and 12 class in each of tlirec 
schools, producing six experimental classes. All tlirco schools were situa- 
ted in middle-class areas of Toronto. 

\ The tota? sample consisted of 157 students. However, due to occasional 
absentees during test administration, the sample slzo for various tests and 
subsequent data analyses varied. 

The majority of the students who provided the requested background 
informat^^on had begun to learn French in grade 5 or 6 in a regular school 
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program (59.4 per cent); 27.3 per cent had started earlier and 13.3 per 
cent later. Most students (79.3 per cent) had no previous knowledge of 
French; 17.2 per cent indicated that they knew a little bit of French and 
a few students claimed that they had a fair or good knowledge of French 
before they started their formal language training in school. As the 
variation in length of exposure to the second language was slight, it was 
, not included among the independent variables. 

Previous research has indicated th^t^jiative competence in another 
language can have a positive effect on achievement (Bialystok and Frohlich, 
1977), It had, therefore, been intended to select a group of students 
with a homogeneous native language background. Two of the scliools (four 
classes) provided this homogeneity. As was discovered later, one school 
had a greater representation of immigrants; in tlie grade 10 clast;, 46 per 
cent of the students came from monolingual, Englisli-speaking homes, 54 per 
cent communicated either in English plus another language at homo or only 
in another language. The pattern of the grade 12 class was similar: 48 
per cent came from an English background; for 52 per cent, English plus 
another language or a language other than English were the means of communi- 
cation in their homes. Italian and Chinese were represented most frequently; 
among the other languages spoken at home were Portuguese, Greek and German. 
In order to retain a reasonably large sample, the immigrant students were 
included among the subjects for this study. 



Instruments 

Independent Variables 

To test the hypothesis that learner characteristics will affect the 
degree and type of linguistic competence achieved by the individual, the 
following learner characteristics were measured; (1) Attitude and Motivation 
(2) second/foreign language Aptitude, (3) Field Independence and (4) use of 
learning Strategies A more detailed rationale for the selection of these 
particular characteristics is presented in Bialystok and Frohlich (1977). 

Attitude and Motivation were assessed hi Gardner and Smythe*s National 
Test Battery, Form A (1975), which is an abbreviated form of the original 
test used in Gardner and Lambert's early research studies. This test yields 
an attitude measure composed of three scores: (1) integrative orientation, 
(2) motivational intensity and (3) evaluation of the learning situation. 

The test for Aptitude was the short form of the Modern Language Apti- 
tude Test (MLAT) developed by Carroll and Sapon (1958)- this test has 

proven to be a useful predictor of success for learning a second/foreign 
2 

language in a formal setting (Carroll, 1965). 

Field Independence was assessed by the Hidden Figures Test - V (1962). 
This test measures the subject's ability to identify a simple figure within 
a complex design displaying a number of distracting and irrelevant stimuli. 
Field independent subjects are able to locate the simple figure while field 
dependent subjects respond to the total configuration and fail to find the 
simple figure. 

A questionnaire was developed by the researchers to determine how 
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often the individual student employed each of the learning strategies 
discussed In the models A detailed description and discussion follows 
In the section Methodological Developments. 

Dependent Variables 

Various achievement measures were necessary in order to meet the 
criteria of formal/functional tests and oral/written modality. 

A formal oral test was developed by the researchcr-s" and is explained 
in detail in the section Methodological Developments. 

The remaining tests were adapted from the International Educational 
Achievement (I.E. A.) tests of French as a foreign language. The formal 
written test consisted of the I.E. A. French Writlag Test, Population II 
(for grade 10), items 1-32 and Population IV (for grade 12), items 1--32. 
These tests were f ill-in-tho-blank type tests ^ focusing on grammatical 
aspects, e.g., "II achete beaacoup (de) livrcs.*' 

The I.E. A. French Listening Test, Papulation II (for grade 10), items 
24-40 and Population IV (for grade 12), items 17-40, was selected as a 
functional oral test. The latter parts of tho tests were cliosen because 
they involve listening to longer passages (dialogues, dramatic scenes), 
thus emphasising the contextual meaning rather than the formal features 
of the language. 

A functional test involving the written modality wn.s.provi dod by 

1 

the French Reading Test, Population II (for grade 10), itcjis 19-35 and 
Population IV (for grade 12), items 18-39. Again, the la^t scct^ions of 
these tests were chosen because they consisted of cohorctit passages in- 
stead of isolated sentences. 



While these tests do not provide truly communicative measures > 
they are closer to functional use than are discrete point tests of 
linguistic competence. 

Procedure 

Before any tests or questionnaires were administered, a brief ex- 
planation of the purpose of the class visits and subsequent tests was 
provided. The students were told that the investigators were interested 
in finding out how French as a second languag? was learned in a regular 
high school program and that they would be given several questionnaires 
and learning tasks. It was emphasized to the students that their responses 
to the questionnaires and their test results would be kept confidential 
and that they would have no effect on their school marks. 

All the instruments were administered during tlie period from February 
to May in one week intervals, usually by the same investigator. 

With the exception of those tests which were strictly timed (Oral 
Grammar Test and I.E. A. French Listening Tost), students were given as 
much time as they required to complete the tesr.s. 

METHODOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

The second objective of the Learning ftudy, as outlined in the 
original grant request, was to develop methodologies appropriate for 
second language learning research. Since research in this area is fairly 
new, appropriate methodologies for anj investigation of multi faceted 



aspects of second language acquisition aro only partially nvailahlc* 
One task in Year One of this study, therefore, was to assess existing 
instruments for their suitability and to develop new ones where necessary. 



Following from the theoretical discussion of possible differential 
effects of modality and purpose on type of language outcome, the achieve- 
ment measures used in the present study had to represent combinations or 
these features. The criteria formal/written, funct. onal/oral, and func- 
tional/written could be fulfilled by adapting standardized achievement 
tests (see section on Instruments), A test which focused on the form of 
the language involving the oral medium, i.e., a formal/oral test, did not, 
however, exist in any standardized fiu'm. Consoquont 1 y , siwcU a tost h.id 
to be developed by the investigators* A task requiring the dotoction and 
identification of linguistic errors in oral sentences was considered to 
be an appropriate formal/oral test. 

Previous research on productive competence in French of high school 
students (Swain, 1976; Naiman et al., 1978) had indicated that errors 
are frequently committed with certain verb forms, position of adjectives 
and direct/indirect pronouns. It was tlierefore decided to retain tliose 
areas of difficulty as error sources in the test sentences. 

Before developing the test, tlie researchers ascertained tliat all 
grade 10 and 12 classes had been taught the respective rules governing 
the position of pronouns and adjectives, and basic verb forms, including 
formation of the *passe compose* or perfect tense and the choice of the 



Development of Formal/Oral Test: Oral Grammar 
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auxiliaries 'ptre' or 'avoir* with different verbs. 

Twenty-five sentences were composed, each 15 syllables long. The 
first sentence was a practice example with an error in the position of 

the pronoun. Of the remaining 24 sentences, six were correct (sentence // 

6 

6, 9, 10, 13, 15, 22); six contained an error in the position of the direct 
or indirect pronoun (sentence //2, 5, 11, 14, 16, 21); six positioned the 
adjective incorrectly (sentence //3, 4, 17, 19, 20, 25); and six contained 
an error in the ^formation of the verb (sentence #7, 8, 12, 18, 23, 24). 
No sentence contained more than one error. Examples of the four condi- 
tions are as follows: 

(1) Les enfants les regardent par la fenetre apres le dejeuner, 
(correct) 

*(2) II ne prend pas sa nouvelle voiture, mais laisse la au garage, 
(pronoun) 

*(3) La boutcille de rouge vin que je t ' ai donnee hi er vient dc France, 
(adjective) 

*(4) Pendant la recreation, les amis nous avons chante uno chanson de Noel, 
(verb) 

The sentences were put into random order and recorded on tape by a 
native speaker of French, Kach sentence was read twice, followed by a 10 
second pause for the student response. The test was preceded by taped 
instructions in English. It was explicitly stated that each of the sentences 
could either be correct, contain an error in the poaition of the adjective 
or pronoun, or a mistake in the formation of tlio verb. The students wore 
told to decide which of these conditions applied to the sentence heard and 
enter their response on a coding sheet. 

The purpose of this test was to direct the students to attend primarily 
to form rather than to meaning, thus exercising their 'Explicit Linguistic 
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Knowledge'. In some cases ^ however, problems such as those presented by 
thes.^ tests maybe solved not by any consciously applied rule, but by some 
intuitive "feel" for the language (Krashen, 1976). These solutions would 
more likely rely on Implicit Linguistic Knowledge, and the learner would 
be less likely to successfully articulate the rule governing the response. 
To provide some control for the explicitness with which students identi- 
fied the various errors, a measure of the Certainty of each response was 
added. It was assumed that if the response was based on a conscious and 
explicit rule, then the learner would be certain of its correctness. A 
response more nebulously derived would be associated with less certainty. 
Students indicated their certainty of each response by selecting one of 
the alternatives 'sure', 'unsure', or 'guessing'. 

For purposes of scoring, the number of times an error was correctly 
identified was totalled, making possible a score of 6 for each of the 
four conditions. The Certainty responses were assigned values of 2 for 
'sure', 1 for 'unsure' and 0 for 'guessing'. These scores were totalled 
for those trials in which the error was correctly identified and divided 
by the number correct in that condition to yield a Certainty score out 
of 2 for each of the four conditions. 

Thus, for each student, four pairs of scores were calculated for 
each of the conditions. The first score refers to the number of times out 
of 6 the errors for each condition were correctly identified; the second 
score represents the average of the Certainty scores for each correct 
trial in that condition, calculated in the manner described above* For 
example, a student who had detected the pronoun error three times out of 



a possible total of 6 and indicated that twice he was sure and once he was 

2+2+1 • 
guessing would receive 3 for number correct and — ^ — * ^'^^ Certainty. 

Results i 


Of the total sample, 147 students completed the Oral Grammar test. An 
analysts of variance of the independent i actors school and grade and the" • 
four error conditions was performed on the data. ' - %. 

The results showed that the main effects of school and grade were 
both significant. Thea^ differences may be interpreted by *the interaction 
between school and grade (F(2,141) = 12.34, p< .001). A Newman-Keuls 
analysis of the interaction indicated that of the six school and grade 
groups, only one, that is grade 12, School 1^* performed ^iifferently fironi 
the rest of the sample. Scores for this one cl^ss wCre significantly 
higher than those, in four «. f the other groups although the comparison of 
this groups with the fifth group, also a grade 12 class", did not achieve 
statistical significance. Discussions with the teacher of the superior 
group revealed that this was, in fact, an 'enriched' class comprised of 
the best French students at this grade level. No such streaming'existed 
in the other two schools. 

The difference between scores in the four conditions was significant 

(F(3,423) = 14.78, p<.001). 'The mean scores for each condition were: 

Correct. 3.04 
Pronoun 2.69 • 
Adjective 2.48 
Verb ' 2.14 

The relevant differences, according to a Newman-Keuls analysis, were that 
the Correct scores were highest (p<.01). Pronoun and Adjectives came 
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next' (p < .01) , and Verba .were most difficult Cp<.01). 

The differences between scores for Certainty in the four conditions 

followed exactly the same pattern as did that for Number correct 

(F(3,423) « 4.10, p< .01). Correlations between the Number correct and 

the Certainty showed a strong relationship for each of the categories. 

The correlation coefficients were as follows: 

Correct: r « 0.41 (p<.001) 

Adjective: r « 0.53 (p < .001) 

Pronoun: r =• 0.43 (p< .001) 

Verb: r = 0.48 (p< .001) 

Hence, responses were not random but related in some way to a measure of 

certainty. The two curves are plotted in Figure 2. 

Discussio n 

Th^? relationship obtained het'»>7een Number correct and (Certainty may b( 
used to interpret the process by which the task was solved. If the items 
were solved by resorting to an explicit rule, then the Certainty of the 
response sfiould be very high, approaching 2. If, however, implicit or 
unspecified knowledge was used, then the Certainty should be very low, as 
no justification for the response could be cited, llius, the Certainty 
scale may be considered to represent a continuum of Explicit-Implicit 
Knowledge whereby higher scores indicate greater olicit Knowledge 

while, lower scores reflect use of Implicit Knowlcu " hunches- Re- 

» 

turning then to tho rcsults^ of the Number corrocL, liij'Jif'" Sforos were 
obtained for those condition^ In which the Certainty or use of Hxplicit 
Knowledge was greatest; performance was best for those categories which 
were solved primarily by mGnns of- Explicit Knowledge of the rules. 
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Figure 2> Results of Oral Grammar Test with Number Correct out of Total of 6 and 
Certainty Average out of Possible Total of 2. 
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Alterations in this task for future use may be devised to better 
differentiate the knowledge source as Explicit or Implicit. To bias the 
subject to use Explicit Jtfiowledge, the task may require that, once the 
error type was identified, the, governing rule must also be stated. To 
make the task more a product of Implicit Knowledge, spontaneous judge- 
ments of correct/incorrect without even the fourway classification existing 
in the present form may be elicited. The judgement may be determijied more 
by the "sjund" of the sentence than its consistency with known rules and . 
thus constitutes a reflection of Implicit Linguistic Knowledge. Time 
constraints may be used to further bias the use of Implicit Knowledge. It 
would be interesting to determine if these Implicit/Explicit differences 
are reflected in the types of errors that may be detected.^ The differ- 
ences obtained in the present data suggest the possibility that Pronoun 
rules are known explicitly while verb fbrmatlons are^implicitly derived. 

s^ssessmont of Learnina Strategies 

Learning strategies are defined as the learner's conscious approaches 
to the language learning task to improve cor.ipetence in the language. In 
the present study, three learning strategies are elaborated - practising, ^ 
monitoring and inferencing. It is hypothesized that the degree to which 
• the strategics arc used, the modality in wiiich Liioy aro ope rati nr. and the 
formal/ functional purpo^ of the endeavour may have diffcrontlal effects 
on various types of achievemeht. Therefore, an instrument assessing the 
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students' use of those strategies had to be developed. A written 
questionnaire consisting of closed questions appeared to be the most 
appropriate format, allowing for group administration, easy tabulation 
and subsequent statistical analyses. 

Development of Questionnaire 

Questions were designed to conform to an eight-cell matrix which 
comprised the theoretical framework of the learning strategies. Table 1 
indicates the nature of the questions as well as the number of questions 
per cell that appeared on the questionnaire. The numbers in parentheses 
ref^r to the question number on the questionnaire. 

The div.sion of questions according to modality follows directly 
from the theoretical discussion of the effects of modality on the natufe 
and acquisition of language. The empirical hypothesis is that strategies 
exercised for language of one type, such as oral language, mny not have 
generalized facilitative effects for language learning of another type, 
such as written language, Tims,.whi|e practisi,ng reading may improve 
reading, it may be inconsequential to the development of writing abilitic 

Division of the strategies according to purpose seemed less clear. 
While practice could certainly be undertaken for reasons of either langu- 
age form or communication, the other two strategies appeared to be more 
tied to one of these purposes. Monitoring involves a modification and 
correction of language through explicit "^TCs^jJtion to form. Hence, al- 
though monitoring may well proceed in a communicative, or functional 
situation, it is essentially a formal activity since its purpose is to 
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improve the structural aspects of the language. Similarly, inferencing 
basically Has as^' its goal the, ascertainment of meaning, even though the 
process of arriving at this meaning may rely on considering formal pro- 
perties of the language. Inferencing, thus, is mainly a functional 
strategy. To the extent that these two strategies involve both formal 
and functional aspects pf the language, these designations of monitoring 
as formal and iiiferettoing as functional are considered to be only ten- 
dencies and not categorical classifications. 

Thte questionnaire examined the language learner's use of these 
strategies by asking multiple choice questions for which quantitative 
assessments could be made. Functional written practice, for example, was 
assessed by asking subjects to indicate how often they read each of the 
following 1.. French: (a) newspapers and magazines, (b) labels on 
packages, (c) books, or (d) brochures and pamphlets, or how often they 
wrote letters in French to pen-pals, short stories, descriptions, etc. 
Functional oral practice was indicated by the frequency with which students 
conversed in French with friends or native speakers arid listened to 
various French sources out of interest in the content. Various examples 
of formal practice were given, such as writing out vocabulary lists, copy- 
ing passages from a_text, writing dictations, etc. Oral and written 
monitoring was measured by the degree to which subjects indicated an 
active attention to grammar and orthography in order to avoid or under- 
stand and correct errors. Finally, inferencing was assessed by examining 
various strategies employed by subjects upon encountering unknown words, 
sentences or passages when listening to French or reading it. Wlicreas 



a non-inferencer may tune out completely when lacking aural comprehension 
or immediately consult a dictionary to determine word meaning when coming 
across an unknown word, an inferencer may first attempt to derive some 
meaning through the context, environmental cues, similarity with a known 
word, or some other means. 

All responses were entered on a four-point scale indicating "often** 
"sometimes", "rarely" and "never". These categories were assigned values 
of 3, 2, 1, and 0 respectively. Thus higher scores indicated greater use 
of the strategy. 

Scores for each student were calculated according to the design in 
Table 1. Thus in addition to the eight individual cell scores, there 
were cumulative scores for each .of the modalities and feach of the 
strategies. 

The questionnaire was pilot-tested ia onu grade nine and one grade 
10 class and subsequently revised for use in the main study. 

Results of Strategy Questionnaire 

The strategy questionnaire was completed by 152 students. Tlie data 
were analyzed by analyses of variance with the following factors : school, 
grade and use of strategies. The dependent variable • strategies' con- 
sisted of six repeated measures, i.e., practising, infertmcinp, nnd 
monitoring for each of oral and written modalities. 

The scores for each subject were calculated by expressing the num- 
ber of points assigned for a particular cell as a proportion of the total 
possible for that cell. Tlius each subject received six proportion scores 
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indicating the extent to which he used each strategy /modality type. These 
proportions were converted by arcsine transformation for the analysis of 
variance. All the mean scores reported for this analysis are in terms of 
these arcsine values and are out of a possible total of £i^, or 3il4, 

Although there was no signficant difference in the use of strategies 
between schools, the main effect of grade was significant (F(1.''i6) 4,82, 
P <,-05); specifically, grade 12 students were employing the three strategies 
more frequently than were those in grade 10 • The scores obtained by each 
grade appear in Table 2. 

The analysis revealed a significant interaction between school and 
grade (F(2,146)'= A.19> p<-05)* The differences between the groups, 
however, were not sufficient to be detected by a Newman-Keuls analysis • 
The interaction obtained in the Anova may be attributed to the large 
variance component associated with the random factors of school and grade 
and does not, in fact, represent a real effect. 

There was no significant difference between oral and written 
modalities. 

Differences between the use of the three strategies were significant 
(F(2,292) - 219.72, p< .001), 

The means for the three strategies also appear in Table 2. A 
Newman-Keuls analysis showed that monitoring and inferencing are employed 
more often than is practising (p<.01). 

An interaction between strategies and modality (F(2,292) = 5^.81, 
p^.Ol) showed a differentiation between modality for one of the strategies. 
Inferencing was engaged in more often for written material than for oral 
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TABLE 2 

Mean Scores for Strateay Use by' Grade 
Out of Possible 3.14 
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language (p^.Ol). These results are displayed in Figure 3. 
Discussion 

The results of the data obtained on the learning strategy question- 
naire have implications for three purposes inherent in the initial 
development of the questionnaire. First, the strategies identified by 
the investigators are meaningful to second language learners and are, in . 
fact, activities in which these learners engage. No student claimed that 
the alternatives expressed in the questionnaire referred to activities 
which they considered to be unreasonable or incomprehensible. Second, 
the questionnaire proved to be a viable means of assessing the extent 
to which students use these strategies. It was possible to arrive at 
quantitative measures of the use of each strategy by various students. 
Third, by analysing these quantitative scores, differences between the 
extent of use of the particular strategies became apparent. Thus, the 
strategy questionnaire proved to be a useful methodological instrument 
for examining aspects of second language learning. 

The specific information obtained through the analysis of the 
results of the questionnaire can be interpreted in terms of the two 
factors - strategy and modality. 

The strategy least employed by the students tested was practising, 
both for oral and written language; monitoring and inferencing occurred 
far more frequently. This may indicate tliat while the students tested 
would not consciously arrange for greater contact with the language, as 
required by the definition for practising, when exposure to the language 
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Fiaure 3. Interaction tsetween Strategy and Modality Showing the Extent of Use of 
Each out of Possible Total of 3.1A. 
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did occur, they nevertheless engaged in the other two strategies to exploit 
that contact more effectively. 

The Interaction between strategy and modality revealed that inf^ren- 
cing was employed more frequently with written material than with oral 
language. It may be useful to examine in future experiments the conditions 
under which certain types of inferenclng can operate. For example, utili- 
zing knowledge of other languages in order to derive word meanings could 
occur during both oral and written comprehension tasks, although written 
tests allow the learner more time to employ this particular type of 
inferencing. Inferencing by exploiting environmental or paralinguistic 
cues, on the other hand, facilitates only oral language comprehension in 
communicative situations. 

Monitoring, although showing no significant effect, produced higher 
scores for oral th.ai for written language. This may reflect that students 
are concerned with correctne^ when speaking, probably an effect of the 
teacher-student relationship in the classroom. This result would also 
explain the general observation that students are reticent to participate 
orally - they are afraid of making mistakes. It m^iy have to be. pointed 
out to students thafc^monitoring in oral communicative situations can 
seriously impede communication. 

On the basis of the information provided through the "'^uestionnai res , 
the interaction between strategies and modality may generally be inter- 
preted as an association between reading and Inferenclnp, and speakinp and 
monitoring. That is, inferencing was used primarily with the functional 
task and monitoring was found to be more useful for the formal one. This 



is consistent with the definition of these strategies.. Since writing and 
listening were reported to occur very rarely, no c nents can be made at 
this stage about the relation of these strategies to writing^^and listen- 
Ing. ■ • V 

Although showing a promising beginning, the learning strategy ques- 
tionnalre still needs greater refinement. As the results of the present 
study have helped clarify the definitions for the strategies » these more pre- 
cise definitions may also be used to improve as well the strategy questionnaire* 

Analysis of Criterion Measures 



The achievement measures employed in the present study consisted of 
four tests: a reading, listening andwritiig test, each of which was 
adapted from standardized measures, and an Oral Graniniar test developed by 
the investigators and described above. Tlie analysis of the data consisted 
of correlations between scores on the four tests and an analysis of vari- 
ance to determine the relative achievement of subjects in the different 
measures. Such analyses may provide a means of assess inR the validity of 
these various tests as indicated by intercorrelations for each student, 
as well as providing information about the areas of greatest achievement 
as given by the differences between scores on tfic four tests. Thus, it 
was considered methodologically useful to analyze these criterion scores 
in the absence of any experimental hypotheses or motivations. The cor- 
relation coefficients for the multiple correlations appear in Table 'i. 
All the correlations are significant (p^.OOl)* 
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TABLE 3 

'Tntercorrelations of Criterion Measures 
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Results 

The scores of the 130 students who completed all four, tests vere 
analyzed by an analysis of variance with the independent factors of school 
and grade. All scores were calculated as proportions of the possible 
total for each criterion and were subsequently converted by arcsine trans- 
forraations for the analysis of variance* All reported means represent 
these arcsine values out of pi > or 3.14. 

The analysis showed a significant interaction between the two inde- 
pendent factors, school and grade (F(2a2A) = 22.19, p<.001)). Tlie 
respective means are presented in Table 4. 

As shown by a Newman-Keuls analysis, the scores of all three grade 10 
classes are equivalent, whereas the grade 12 students of School I scored 
significantly higher (p^.Ol) than did their counterparts in School III. 
No significant difference was found between grades 12 or School 1 and II, 
and of School II and III. The significant differences can therefore be 
attributed to the high scores of the afore-mentioned grade 12 class of 
School I. This result is not surprising, since this particulai grade 12 

class was a so-called 'enriched' class with students of greater cnmpentence 
in French. The same effect was found in the analysis of the scores on 

the Oral Grammar test. 

The differences between scores on the four tests were significant 
(F(3,372) = 84.72, p<.001). The mean scores for enc.h crltonion mensuro 
per grade can be found in Table 5. 

A comparison of the mean scores obtained on the achievement measures 
shows that the Reading test was easiest and the Writing test most difficult. 



TABLE A 

Total Mean Scores of Criterion Measures Bv School and Grade Out Of 3^14 
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Mean Scores of Criterion Measures by Grade 
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For each grade, however, the degree of difficulty represented in this 
ordering varied* Whereas for the grade 12 students^the Listening, Writing 
and Oral Grammar test presented equal difficulty, all three being more 
difficult than the Reading test (p^*01), for the grade 12 students more 
d-.f ferentiation between scores was found* The Reading test' was easier 
than Listening (p<.01). Listening was easier than Oral Grammar (p<.05), 
and Writing was the most difficult (p<*01). 



Discussion 



The correlation between the- f oiif^ criterion measures indicates that 
these tests are valid as a measure of students* general ability in French; 
differences found in the analysis of variance show that these students 
have achieved greater proficiency in some areas\than in others. It is 
particularly encouraging that our own test (Oral Grammar) correlated as 




well witn the standardized tests as they did with eachyother. 

Generally, the Reading test was easiest and the Writing test most 
difficult* Although second language teaching usually emphas^^^es formal 
oral aspects of the second language, especially in younfter gradcS^^ the 
students attained the highest scores on a functional written test. ^Tho 
explanation of this recult may be twofold: (1) a functional test is \^ 
probably more interesting and less artificial than is n fonnaJ lest, 
since a coherent toxt provides a context and thread of t.hcni}\ht; (2) n 
written text allows the student to ponder over it and expl oi t all possible 
clues; in other words, he has the opportunity to inference. The results 
of the inferenclng aspect of the strategy questionnaire support this 
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second interpretation. •'InferenCi^ig otcurred significantly more often in 
relation with written texts tSian with^ oral material. 

In contrast, the formal writing test/which consists of isolated 
sentences, can be considered to be rather boring*^ demanding a high level 

V 

of attention and motivation. Although the written modality should have 
improved test scores, by allowing the use of monitoring, the students 
apparently did not apply this strategy. Further, the poor perfofmance on 
this test cannot be attributed to the novelty of the test items, since 

N 

teachers verified their familiarity the students.. The reason for the 
difficulty of this test is not clear, but is consistent with results 
reported by Barik, Swain and Gaudino (1976) in which performance on the 
ItE.A. Writing Test was found to be lower than that on the TEA Listening 
Comprehension and Reading tests. 

FACTORS IN SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 

The final conct-rn with the Year One investigation was to examine 
empirically some of the factors proposed in the n.odel to relate to second 
language learning. The study was conducted using the sample described 
above and assessed the role of the various factors identified in the 
model on achievement in various types of second language skills. 



Predictions from the Model 
The model of second language learning proposed in the present study 
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allows particular dynamics or processes to be specified as a function of 
given language tasks. Theoretically , ^our such tasks have been desig- 
nated - formal/oral (Grananar Test), formal /writ ten (Writing Test), 
functional/oral (Listening Test) , functional/written (Reading Test) , and 
the learning factors relevant to each may be predicted from the model. 

A summary- of the factors expected to relate to each of these tasks 
appears in Table 6. The use of the Strategies is beliejed to be most 
facilitative for the modality in which it is exercised. Thus, oral strate- 
gies are listed for oral tasks and written strategies for written ones. 
This prediction considers the three strategies as a group distinguished 
only by modality rather than specific strategy. The assumption is that 
general experience with language in a particular modality is most benefi- 
cial to that type of language. 

Dichotomizing the tasks by purpose rather than modality does distin- 
guish among the strategies. Practice may be used in either a formal or 
functional sense and so can be listed for both types of tasks. Formal 
practice, for example, studying, doing grammar exercises, or memorizing, 
should be most helpful for tasks which require explicit and detailed know- 
sledge of the language form and grammar. Exposure to the language by means 
of\iovies, magazines, and other types of functional Practice, should 
improve, one's ability to use and understand the language for communication 
and meanir^. Monitoring, as argued above, is primarily a formal stratejjy 
as it requireSv that the learner attend to the language code to correct 
and modify its structure. Inferencing, however, is most useful for extrac- 
ting meaning from language samples and thus is predominantly a communica- 

\ 
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Predictions of Relevant Factors on Four Types of Language Tasks 
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tion or functional . strategy • Hence the strategies formal practice^ 
functional practice ^ monitoring and inferencing are predicted to differ- 
entially facilitate formal and functional tasks. 

Aptitude and attitude have both been shown to be involved in success- 
ful second language learning. Their specific effects, however, have 
recently been postulated by Krashen (1977). Krashen distinguishes two 
types of linguistic environments - learning and acquisition. In the former^ 
such as the classroom, the learner's conscious knowledge of the target 
language is increased; in the latter, such as immersion in the L2 country, 
his unconscious competence and linguistic Intuition are gradually increased. 
In this context, he suggests that aptitude is most important for formal 
language learning while attitude has its greatest effects on language 
acquisition. While all tasks in the present study represent instances of 
language learning rather than acquisition, they can nevertheless he scaled 
for the degree of learning involved. Wliile the formal tasks are most 
rigorous in their demands for learned linguistic knowledge, the functional 
tasks better approximate an acquisition situation. Information not expli- 
citly learned may be useful in solving tlese problems involving communication 
and meaning* Thus Aptitude should be a better predictor for formal tasks 
and Attitude for functional ones. 

Tlie final factor measured in the study. Field 1 ndoponilenco , has been 
shown in various studies to relate to second lnn{\ua{;e lo.nrninj\. In the 
study by Nnimnn ct al.(l978), it was found to relate to oral ta^ks and 
hence is included among the predictors for oral language tasks in the 
present study. 



Data Analyses 



The analyses of data consisted of a series of stepwise regression 
analyses on the four criterion measures. Tne independent variables in 
the study were calculated as scores on four factors - Aptitude, Strate- 
gies > Attitude, and Field Independence^ The initial analyses considered 
the effects of these four factors on achievt .tient* In addition, the 
components of the first three factors may be considered separately. Thus 
Aptitude is analysed in terms of words in sentences, spelling, paired 
associates, strategies in terms of practising, monitoring, inferencing, 
and attitude in terms of motivation, integrative orientation and evalua-- 
tion of learning situation. 

The achievement measures were the four criterion tasks discussed 
above (see Methodological Developments) . These tests were Reading 
(functional/written). Listening (functional/oral), Writing (formal/ 
written), and Grammar (formal/oral). 

Factors in Achievement 

-* 

A- 

A summary of the relationships found to exist between the factoro 
and their effects on achievement is illustrated in Fi^'.ure A. The pat- 
tern diagrammed in this model obtains for both grades studied and for 
all four criterion tasks. Solid lines represent strong relationships 
while dotted lines are used for weaker effects. 

Multiple correlational analysis of the four factors reveals that 
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these may be considered as two pairs of related fa^ctors - Attitude/Strategy 
and Aptitude/Field Independence. While the Attitude/Strategy pair shows 
no correlation with Aptitude, its relation to Field Independence reveals a 
negative trend. The correlation coefficients* are reported in Table 7. 

The regression analyses of these factors on achievement were conducted 
separately for each grade as well as for the whole sample. .Comparing the 
results of the two grades, no difference was found between the grades in 
terms of the effects of the factors on achievement (Reading: F(5,124) = 
0.51, n.s.; Listening: F(5,120) = 0.77, n,s.; Writing: F(5,121) « 0.04, 
n.s.; Grammar: F(5,118) ~ 0.28, n.s.). Thus the pattern of relevant 
factors is the same for both grades and the model displayed in Figure A is 
a summary of all the data. 

The cfi. Its of the factors on the four criterion tests are reported 
in Table 8. These figures are taken from the stepwise regression analyses 
and represent the per cent of the variance accounted for by each factor 
when the four together are used as ^ prediction. Thus correlations between 
factors are partialled out and the result represents only the portion of 
the variance uniquely attributed to each factor. 

the two factors consistently, accounting for achievement on all tests 
are Aptitude and Strategies. Attitude shows some positive relationships, 
especially in Grade 10, while Field Independence proves to be an extremely 
poor predictor of success. 

The model in Figure 4 depicts Strategies and Attitude each contribu- 
ting significant but small proportions to the explanation of variance in 
achievement. The regression results for Strategies show that in three of 
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the four achievement measures, %his factor indeed accounted for a signifi- 

• * 

cant portico of the variance (see Table 8). Tl\e results for the separate 

grades » however, shows a tendency for a stronger effect to exist in Grade 

* I • 

10. than in Grade 12. A detailed analysis of strategies (reported below), 
however, shows this not to be the case. It will be argued that the sum-- 
mary score for Strategy is misleading in Grade 12 because effects which 
operate in opposite directions are summed and consequently negate each 
other. Thus, the model maintains that for both grades, Strategies is an 
effective predictor of success. 

Attitude shows a significant effect only for the Writing test. For 
all other tests, however, there is a consistent tendency for a portion of 
the variance to be positively associated with Attitude. Tlie tendency - 
appears stronger in Grade 10 than in Grade 12, but the overall effect is 
considered sufficient to be represented in Figure A by a dotted line.- 

Field Independence never attains significance and never distinguishes 
itself as a critical factor. 

^ An examination of the components of each factor is necessary to under- 
stand more precisely the particular effect each factor has on achievement 
and the ways in which the four tasks may be discriminated in terms of these 
factors . 

^ ' .1 

Aptitude 

Aptitude consistently accounted for the largest portion of the vari- 
ance in achievement, and was slightly more important in- r.radc 12 than it 
was In Grade 10 (Table 8), This is consistent with the results of Gardner, 

• 5.> 
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Smythe, Clement & Gliksman (1976) in which aptitude was found to be more 
strongly correlated with achievement in higher grades* Nevertheless, all 
tasks in the present study showed a strong reliance on language aptitude* 
for good performance. 

Although performance on the three aspects of the aptitude test showed 
high internal consistency, as demonstrated by the strong correlations be- 
tween them (Table 9) , the skills being evaluated by three test components 
were differentially related to performance on the criterion tasks. Thus 
students dispi^yed a general language learning aptitude that wa&r consis-- 
tent across all three aspects of the aptitude test, but certain abilities 
assessed on the aptitude test were shovn to be specifically required by 
particular types of language tasks. 

Table 10 reports results of the rcRression analysis of the aptitude 
components on each criterion task. For the reading, writinR, and grammar 
tests, the most important aspect of the aptitude test was words in senten^ 
ces, $1 measure of grammatical sensitivity. For the listening task, 
however, achievement was best predicted by performance on the spelling 
component. The paired associates test was unrelated to achievement on 
the criterion measures. 

The test for grammatical sensitivity assesses the ''ability to under- 
stand the function of words and phrases in sentences" (Carroll and Sapon, 
1958) and should be most importantfor tasks requiring explicit 1 ingui <; t. i 
knowledge. The criterion tasks predicted to be most dependent upon such 
knowledge were first, the writing test, in which students arc required to 
produce written responses which honour particular grammatical rules, and 5;eccmd, 
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TABLE 9 



Correlations Between Aptitude Components 





Words in 
Sentences 


Spelling 


Paired Associates 


Uords In Sentences 


1.00 






Spelling 


0.45** 


1.00 




Paired Associates 


0.47** 


0.35** 


1^00 
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TABLE 10 



Regression of Aptitude Components on Achievement 





Reading 


Listening 


Writing 


Grammar 


Words in 
Sentences 


27.99** 


5.80** 


29.02** 


12.50* 


Spelling 


6.77** 


22.32** 


0.70 


3.52 


Paired Associates 


0.02 


0.06 


0.13 


0.16 



*p<.05 
** p<.01 
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the oral^ammar test in which formal rules are explicitly required to 
locate the er^or. The reading and the listening tasks exploit granimatical 
knowledge to a lesser extent than do the other two tasks. Although 
grammar is necessary to interpret meaning, explicit knowledge of formal 
structures is not as essential for a reading or listening comprehension 
task as it would be for a^^grammatical production task, such as the writing 
test. \^ 

The results of the regresV^on analysis indicating the proportion of 
variance accounted for by words ii^-^sentences on each of the tests basic- 
ally confirm this prediction. Writitlg is most dependent on granunatical 

\ 

sensitivity and listening the least. Ra,ading comprehension, however, is 

more contingent upon grammatical knowledge\than was predicted by this 

\ 

explanation. 

The spelling section of the aptitude test p^^ovides students with an 



incorrectly swelled word from which they must deri\>e meaning. Thus it 
is a measure of how meaning may be assigned on the has^is of sound cues 
only. Gardner and Lambert (1972) argue as well that theXspelling test 
is not a«tect of verbal ability, as traditionally bel icved ..rather a 
"test of inferring meaning from relatively complex material" Xp- 291). 

The test showing the greatest dependence on V.\e. spelling component 
was the listening task. In this test, oral passaj'.cs were interpreted - 
that is, moaning had to he assigned on the basis of sminds. Tlius Ihi^i 
analysis of the components of the apLitudti LesL is consistent with the 
results which show that the listening task is best predicted by the 
spelling test with less dependence on words in sentences while the other 
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\ 
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\ 

three criterion tasks show the opposite effect, Tlie^^eading and grammar 

tasks both bear some relation to spelling and this is i?^iterpretable as 

\ 

well in terms of the present analysis, Reading probably \requires an 
intermediate step in which the words on the page are converted to sounds, 
and grammar, an oral test, presented the information only through sounds. 
Only the writing test, a strictly formal grammatical test, showed no rela- 
tionship to performance on the spelling test. 

Strategies 

The strategies may be considered in terms of two sets of components - 
one relating to purpose, that is, formal practice, functional practice, 
monitoring, inferencing, and one relating to modality, that is, oral and 
written strategies • 

The results of the regression analyses for purpose components are 
presented in Table 11. Tliese results may be used to interpret the effect 
obtained for the factor strategies where thr. score was assessed as the 
sum of the components. Wliereas in Grade 10 each strategy contributes some 
small but positive amount to the achievement scores, in Grade 12 the 
strategies differentiate themselves, one, in fact, contributing negatively 
to the explanation of the variance. Thus in Grade 10 greater overall use 
of the strategies is associated with achievement, while in Grade 12 the 
effects of the various strategies are more specialized. 

It is important to note that while the effects of the strate{;i(»s on 
achievement become differentiated in Grade 12, the internal relationships 
between the strategies remain identical in both ^^rades • A coinparison of 



TABLE 11 

Regression of Strategies by purpose on Achievement 





Reading 


Listening 


Writing 


Granir«ar 




Grade 
10 


Grade 
12 


Whole 
Sample 


Grade 
10 


Grade 
12 


Whole 
Sample 


Grade 
10 


Grade 
12 


Whole 
Sample 


Grade 
10 


Grade 
12 


Whole 
Sample 


Functional Practice 


* 

9-35 


* 

7*53 


8.07 


9.98 


** 

6.06 


9.45 


2.32 


** 

5.72 


** 

7.10 


0.08 


10.08 


6»74** 


Formal Practice 


1-25 


* 

-2*69 


** 

-3.21 


0.38 


** 

-5.93 


* 

-2.58 


0.22 


** 

-5.98 


* 

-2.75 


0.16 


** 

-4.88 


-3.13"* 


Monitoring 


3*98 


5.86 


4.01 


0.15 


** 

8,31 


1.97 


7.12 


4.65 


2.68 


2.44 


** 

9.44 


4.10* 


Inferencing 


0*27 




0.84 


0.69 


0.13 


0.71 




0.90 


0.68 




0.79 


0.03 









* p <.05 
** p <.01 
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each correlation for the two grades showed no significant differences 
between grades. 

♦ 

The correlation coefficients for the four strategies according to 
purpose are reported in Table 12. While all strategies are related to 
each other in terms of usage, the highest correlation was obtained for 
formal and functional practice. That is, students are more likely to 
engage in both forms of practice to the same extent than they are to 
pursue one in exclusion of the other. Similarly, monitoring and infer- 
encing were found to be highly related. Formal practice is associated 
with both monitoring and inferencing, but functional practice is more 
closely associated with inferencing, the other functional strategy, than 
it is with monitoring. 

Returning to the effects of these strategies on achievement » it 
can be seen in Table 11 that in general the two forms of practising are 
more critical than are monitoring or inferencing. The results of the 
analysis of variance for strategy use, however, indicated that there was 
a significant difference in the extent to which students engaged in these 
strategies. Whereas students reported great use ofmonitcrinn and infer- 
encing, far less use was made of practice (see Results section of Strategy 
Questionnaire). The results of the regression analyses suggest that time 
would be more profitably spent in practice than in the* otho.r two .stratoj^ie 

The strategy most responsible for achievement on al I tasks is func- 
tional practice. Although it was expected that the effects would be more 
pronounced for functional tasks, the results show that functional prac- 
tice facilitates performance on all four tasks examined. General exposure 



TABLE 12 

\ 
\ 

Correlation Between Strategies 





Functional 
Practice 


Formal 
Practice 


Monj to ring 


Inferencing 


Functional 
Practice 


1.00 








Formal Practice 


0.73** 


1.00 






Monitoring 


0.16** 


0,29** 


1.00 




Inferencing 


0.25** 


0.34** 


0.43** 


1.00 



* p^.05 
** p<.01 



the language in communicative situations is therefore relevant to perfor- 
mance requiring attention to either meaning or form. Further, as with all 
the strategies, usage makes a greater difference to achievement in Grade 
12 than in Grade 10. 

Formal practice revealed an interesting relationship with achievement. 
Whereas no significant effects were obtained for Grade 10, a significant 
but negative portion of the variance was attributed to formal practice in 
Grade 12. That is, high achievers in Grade 12 were those students who 
engaged in the least amount of formal practice. We interpret this result 
to mean that high achievers required less formal practice than did low 
achievers who needed to work harder to maintain their level of proficiency. 
After a certain point, however, the additional time spent in formal 
practice did not improve the student's level of competence. This is rep- 
resented in the analysis by a negative regression coefficient. ^'urther, 
this explanation implies that the students in Grade 12 were sensitive to 
the amount of formal practice necessary for their achievement, although 
unaware that the additional practice undertaken by the low achievers was 
no longer improving, performance. 

Neither formal nor functional practice differentiated the four tasks 
in terms of their formal or functional requirements. That is, formal 
practice was not particularly facilitative for formal tasks nor was 
functional prprMce for communicative ones. Rather, functional practice 
was generally essential for achievement on all tasks: formaJ practice was 
effective to a limited extent after which no further improvement in achieve 
m.ent followed. 

Monitoring, although showing a consistently positive effect in 



Grade 10, becomes increasingly important in Grade 12, For three of the 
four achievement tests, the proportion of the variance accounted for by 
monitoring in Grade 12 is significant (See Table 11). In Grade 10, three 
of the tasks show a large, although not significant, dependence upon 
monitoring. The strategy, therefore, is an effective means of increasing 
proficiency. 

According to Krashen (1976) , monitoring may occur under two condi-- 
tions a requirement for attention to form and sufficient operating time. 
Considering the four tasks in terms of these criteria, it may be seen that 
the writing task meets both conditions of form and time, grammar requires 
attention to form but relatively little time is provided, reading allows 
sufficient time, and listening meets neither criterion. Thus, monitoring 
should be most beneficial to the writing task in which both conditions 
are met, secondarily to the reading and grammar tasks, each of which meets 
one condition, and minimal ]y relevant to the listening task where neither 
condition is satisfied. Further, if the condition of form is most impor- 
tant, then monitoring would be more facilitative for grammar than for 
reading; if time were more important, monitoring would be more effective 
for reading than for grammar. 

Ordering the tasks for their dependence on monitoring according to 
the results of the regression analysis of the whole sample reported In 
Table 11, a particular order of import nnre omerges. Largo cffi^^cts wcro 
obtained for the grammar and reading tasks, tasks each conforming to one 
of the monitoring requirements. The effect was significant, however, 
only for the grammar task, posslbJy indicating a greater importance for 
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attention to form than for sufficient time. As predicted as well> the 
listening task was not greatly affected by monitoring in the results for 
the whole sample. The writing task, however, was anomolous in terms of 
the predictions. Since both criteria are met by this task> a large effect 
was expected. The effect observed, however, was positive, but not suf- 
ficiently large to achieve statistical significance. 

The amount of inferencing reported by students on the questionnaire 
had almost ^no effect on achievement. It is possible that the inferencing 
strategy is reserved for contextual situations in which it is necessary to 
ascertain only the gist of a difficult utterance. None of the criterion 
tasks approximated that degree of functionality in that a formal component 
was always Involved. Alternatively, however, it may be that the question- 
naire provided an inadequate assessment of infcren 2inj^ . In this case, no 
claim may be .made about the role of inferencing - it neither discriminated 
among the criterion tasks nor facilitated general performance. To .decide 
between these alternatives a better instrument for measuring inferencing 
and a task placing greater stress on general communicative meani 
to be developed. 

The strategies may be considered as well in terms of the modality in 
which they are exercised. Tlie design of the questionnaire allowed for 
scores to be calculated for oral art^vrittcn use of the strategics irres- 
pective of the particular strategy ii^volved. The results of tlie regression 
analysis of these scores appear in Table 13. 

The results of this analysis indicate that the effects of strategy 
are restricted to the modality involved. For listening and grammar, both 




TAliLK 13 



Regression of Strategies on Achievement bv Modality* 





Reading 


Listening 


Writing 


Grammar 


Oral 
Written 


0.10 
6.13 


5.58 
0.33 


^ 0.35 
0.72 


A. 20 
0.40 



t 

< 
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oral tasku^ oral strategies are related to achieveraent. Reading, a written 
task, is affected by the use of written strategies. The writing task, 
however, is anoniolous. Neither oral nor written strategies facilitated 
performance pn this task. Recall that monitoring similarly showed a 
weaker effect on the writing task than that predicted by the hypotheses. 
Possibly the writing task was too difficult for any of the strategies to 
be effective in improving performance. 

Achievement in the four tasks may thus be differentially related to 
the use of the various strategies. The effects were emphasized in Grade 
12 and were more specialized than they were in Grade 10. The strategies 
in general operate by relating information in the various knowledge sources, 
and possibly, the more information available, thte more effective* are the 
strategies. Formal practice, however, serves primarily to build up Expli- 
cit Linguistic Knowledge and if performance proceeds largely through' 
Implicit Linguistic Knowledge, then there would be a diminishing return on 
elaborating the Explicit source. This may account for the reverse effect 
of formal practice observed in Grade 12. 

Attitude 

■ - - — ■ • 

As shown in the model (Figure^), students' attitude as measured by 

Gardner's instrument is considered to have some modifying', effect on <iclucve- 
mcnt. The effect may actually bo indirect - a }:;(>()(1 aLt'Ludc is asKociale.d 
with greater use of the learn inp, strategies and those hnve been shown to 
account f or s Ignificant portions of the variance in achievement. 

The three components of the attitud scale motivational intensity, 
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evaluation of the learning situation, and Integrative orientation, were 
found to be highly correlated for each student, Tlie correlation coefici- 
ents are presented in Table 14. All correlations were significant, and 
it is justifiable, therefore, to summarize the three scores to obtain a 
general indication of the extent to which a particular student may be 
characterized as having a positive or negative attitude. 

As with the previous two factors discussed, in spite of a high 
correlation between components, the components, nevertheless, are differ- 
entially related to achievement. The results of the regression analysis 
describing these differences are presented in Table 15. 

The most critical component of the attitude factor in terms of its 
effects on achievement is motivational intensity. A significant portion 
of the variance in achievement is attributed to this component in three 
of the four criterion ^asks. Only the listening task shows 1 Lctle or no 
dependence on attitudlnal characteristics of students, yet even in this 
case motivational intensity is the most important of the three components. 

Evaluation of the learning situation reveals a smaller yet consistent 
relationship to achievement althoug!^ it does not systemntically relate to 
achievement on particular kinds of tests. o Tlie two criterion asures 
exhibiting the greatest dependence on evaluation are reading, which i,s 
functional/written, and ^grammar, which is formal/oral. Further, tiio 
reading task is similar to classroom activities while tiio grnminar task is 
not, thus precluding the possibility that familiarity is the dctorminor. 
A reasonable interpretation of the results would seem to be tliat a good 
evaluation of the learning situation contributes in a small unspc(. i a 1 i i-oM 



TABLE lA 



Correlations Between Aptitude Component? 





Motivation 


Evali dtion 
of Situation 


integrative 
Orientation 


Motivation 


1.00 






Kvaluation of 

learning 

situation 




1.00 




Integrative 
Orientation 


0,6?.** 


0.37** 


1.00 



* p<.05 
** p<.01 
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TABLE 15 



Regression of Attitude Components on Achievp.ment 





Reading 


Listening 


Writing 


Grammar 




Grade 
10 


Grade 
12 


^^Ihole 
Sample 


Grade 
10 


Grade 
12 


t^lhole 
Sample 


Grade 
10 


Grade 
12 


Whole 
Sample 


Grade 
10 


.Grade 
12 


Whole 
Sample 


Motivation 


19.01^'-* 


3.00* 


6.82** 


15.85* 


6.69 


3.51 


24.19** 


8.50** 


15.29** 


2. :a 


8.17* 


2.81* 


Evaluation 


0.39 


3.23 


2.82* 


0.35 


0.32 


1.57 


0.56 


5.86* 


1.39 


0.64 


1.06 


2.66** 


Integration 
Orientation 


0,22 




0.02 


0.24 


0.29 


0.54 


0.01 


0.02 


0.05 


0.08 


0.14 


0.04 



way to achievement in all tasks. 

The effect of integrative orientation on achievement was negligible, 

t^is result is not surprising when ovie considers what is being measured 

\ 

by this component. A desire to ^*integrate" into the culture and assimi-- 

\ 

late linguistically to a target group is probably not relevant for a 

classroon^ situation where the language is taught as a subiect and achieve- 

\ 

ment i3 meast^ed by test scores (Burstall et al., 1974). Success in this 
context is depetident upon learning particular formal aspects of the langu- 
age and displaying one^s mastery of these rules on stylized tests. The 
effects of this tompoi^ent may, however, emerge indirectly. An integrative 
orientation may inspire greater motivational intensity, a component which 
does relate significantly tq classroom achievement. Indeed, the correla- 

tion between these components \as very high (r = 0.62, p< .001) • Thus, 

\ 

integrative orientation may affect achievement in classroom situations 

\ 

although through indirect means. 

The task most influenced by the attitude measures was writing. Tho 
most distinguishing feature of the writing\ask is that it is most similar 
to the activities performed by the students iu'^^heir lanRuape classroom. 
In this sense it may be that success in class roonv^t^pe tasks is associ- 
ated with a high tlegree of motivation. 

The predicted effect of attitude was that it would r&^ate primarily 

\^ 

to tasks relyiiij» on "acquisition** and los5; to Lho.so nM]ui r iu>\ \*lt*nru in}'/*, 

•» 

In our df^sign, the ''acquisition** tasks wore the functional onos^^Not 
only was this differentiation not obtained, but the task most influen>qed 
by attitude was the task considered to involve the most learning, that is\^ 

\ 



the formal/written task. It is possible that none of the tasks closely 
enough approximated an "acquisition" situation since all occurred within 
the formal constraints of the classroom. A greater effect may be found on 
tasks of a different nature - perhaps communication in a natural or simula- 
ted situation. 

Field Independence 

In none of the tasks was field independence found to be significantly 
related to achievement. The factor was however, positively correlated with 
aptitude (r = 0.43, p<001), and aptitude consistently accounted for large 
portions of the variance. As this replicates a previous result in which 
field independence was not responsible for achievement (Bialystok & 
Frohlich, 1977), we consider this factor not to have an integral part in 
second language learning. 

Discussion 

Of the four factors examined for their effoctr. on second language 
achievement, three proved to be critical for some types of performance 
tasks; only field independence was unrelated to success. 

T\\e four achievement tasks did not di f ffrcnt i ;iLo L:u>m.';c 1 vcs lo the 
expected extent regarding the relevant pretli clots . I'ossibly, .ill boin>-. 
school tasks administered under particular conditions, differences between 
them were minimized. Sufficient differences did emf>rgt', however, to sup- 
port the contention that Mie parameters of modality and purpose used to 



characterize the tasks are meaningful* Further refinement to these cate- 
gories is necessary. 

Although it was predicted that aptitude would determine performance 
on formal tasks and attitude on functional ones^ it was found that aptitude 
was related to all measures of achievement while the effects of attitude 
were small. In fact, the only significant attitude effect was for Writing, 
a formal task. In Grade 10, attitude did account for a considerable amount 
of the variance on the two functional tasks. It must be noted, however, 
that no task in the study was truly functional. Students were concerned 
with getting the correct answers, primarily a formal characteristic. 

The strategies proved to be important predictors of achievement for 
certain tasks and at certain grade levels. Wliereas each strategy contri- 
buted a small positive amount to proficiency in Grade 10, differences 
between the strategics became Gvidont in Orade 12. 'Hie major dlffGrence 
was the effect of formal practice. Tlie data revealed a ''ceiling effect" 
after which additional formal practice no longer enhanced achievement, 
and the surplus formal practice appeared in the analysis as a negative 
regression coefficient. 

Functional practice was the single most beneficial strategy. Com- 
municative exposure to the language improved performance on all tasks 
measured, both formal and functional. 

Monitoring sliowod positive effects for 12 ImiI. was loss offcM:-- 

tive for the Grade 10 students. It is roasonnMo that some particular 
amount of knowledge is required for successful moni tor inj; * 

Finally, strategies practised in the oral or written modality 
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facilitated performance in the modality exercised. Little transfer was 
observed • 

The four factors - Aptitude, Attitude, Field Independence and Strate- 
gies, have thus been shown to have different quantitative relationships to 
achievement, explaining differences between learners, a? well as quantita- 
tive relationships to proficiency, explaining differences betx-^een tasks. 

IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 



Revision of the Model 



The data obtained from the present study suggest two revisions that 
should be made to the theoretical model of second language learning, llie 
revised model is presented in Figure 5. 

llie first change in the model occurs at the levol Input. Tlie original 
dichotomy between formal instruction and functional exposure proved to be 
too limiting. Sinco most instructional situations contain both formal and 
functional aspects, the distinction is not meaningful. Moreover, the 
generalized effects observed for functional practice indicate that the 
reason for exposure to the language is not relevant; exposure in general 
increases all aspects of language competence. Thus, Input has been rep- 
resented as a global concept called "Language I'.xposti re" . 

Within t!!c general framework of Language Exposure, it is possible to 
isolate partic lar language experiences. One such experience is that 
obtained in the Language Classroom. Others may be exposure through books. 



Language Exposure 



INPUT 



KNOWLEDCII 



OUTPUT 




Type II 
^ Response 



Processes 

St rater.i 
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movies ♦ travels and so on. The Language Classroom is assumed to impart 
information to all three knowledge sources. Explicit Knowledge is the 
formal rules learned in the classroom; Implicit Knowledge is gained through 
hearing the language spoken in the class; Other Knowledge is any other 
information - cultural, historical, etc., that is learned in the language 
classroom. 

Tlie second revision emerges from the finding that formal and func- 
tional practice are actually different strategies and have different ef- 
fects on achievement. The original depiction of practising as the trans- 
fer of information from Explicit to Implicit Knowledge is now considered 
to represent only formal practice. Conscious rules may be made ''automatic'* 
through study and exercise. Functional practice, however, refers to the 
extent to which language exposure occurs in addition to classroom encoun- 
ters, llius, sampling the language outside the classroom is the source of , 
functional practice. Tlie facilitative effects on acliievemcnt as a con- 
sequence of this exposure are for both Explicit and Implicit Knowledge. 
Greater functional practice improved performance on both formal and 
functional tasks in fhe present study. 

Pedagog ical Implicati ons 

The results of Year One of the Learning Study point to scvora] peda- 
gogical implicaLious for the second language teacher. Of all thii factor?^ 
examined, aptitude and strategies proved to be the most important variables 
affecting achievement in the second language. Whereas aptitude is most 
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likely an inherent learner characteristic > which may be less modifiable 
through conscious efforts by the learner, strategies promise to be amenable 
to instruction* 

Of particular interest is that functional practice has an overall 
/ positive effect on achievement; it incx'eases not only communicative com- 

petence but also fonnal knowledge of the language. It may therefore bo 
advisable to encourage students to undertake communicative activities 
inside and outside. the classroom and to increase the > incidents of functional 
(communicative) exposure to the target language as much as is possible 
witiiin the limitations of the classroom, for example, through videotapes, 
films, radio programs, records, conversations, etc. 

That the students may be. very concealed with correctness when speaking 
has been indicated by the quc^s tionnai re results on the use of monitoring* 
It must be emphasized that not all the strategies are equally ai>propriate 
for all learning situations and at all levels of leariiing- Wlieroas moni- 
toring may improve performance on written tasks, it may impede oral com- 
muni cation » 

1 n f e rcnc in^: , tlie third strategy, had onlv niinitM.H I'ltfcts (»n 
achievement. Since this result may have? been cruised bv iTis^nsi L i vi ly - 
of the questionnaire, hypotheses conc:crning tlie relev/nn^* of in- 
ferencinr. to aciiievement /ire still tenlalive. r.vidrncf for the f ac i 1 i - 
tat.ive effects of inferencinj* has bc^en repc^rttMl (C\n-lon, l^^/l: Frnlilirli, 
1976; lUalvstok ap,d FrohlicMi, 1977"^ .>nt! tlie if^sut* ^'-Mi-inls lurlher 
invest igat ion • 

The results ^'^f tfie pr(-^(*nt studv in (*cui imicl i (m^ vith c'tluM' iAM(i('nti» 
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in the literature (Rubin, 1975; Stem, 1975; Fr6hlich, 1976; Naitnan et al., 
1978) suggest the potential importance of learning strategies as a factor 
in second language learning* Further research examining the nature of 
these strategies and the precise effects they have on proficiency needs to 
be undertaken* 

Suggestions for Future Research 

Several suggestions for future research have been indicated in the 
various discussion sections of the results • Since use of the learning 
strategies proved to be an important factor in achievement, further in-- 
vestigation of their effects is planned. It is specifically intended 
to examine more directly the effect of inferencing, including more precise 
conceptualization of this strategy and a more sensitive measure of its 
use« 

Further, since all achievement measures employed in Year Chie of this 
study were mainly tests of language comprehension, the role of production 
in the model still requires exploration. It may be that different learner 
factors from those found for comprehension may account for productive 
proficiency. ^ 

The selection of measures of productive competence should further 
re^flect the formal/functional distinction In a more precise way tl\;in had 
been done in the present study to better understand the differences in 
achievement on these two kinds of tasks* 

Another aspect of the model which will have to be investigated is 
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the relationship between input and*. knowledge sources; in other words what 
are the processes involved in the elaboration of the knowledge sources' 
described in the model. In addition the utilization of particular know- 
ledge sources for various response types at the output level needs 
examination. 

In sum^ although a few aspects of the proposed model of second 
language learning have been confirmed by empirical data, more research 
is needed in order to assess the degree to which the model may approximate 
the second language learning process. 
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NOTES 



For a detailed description of the model, see Bialystok, E. and Frohlich, M. 
Aspects of second language leattilng in classroom settings. Working Papars 
on Blltngualism , 1977, 13, 1-26. 

And Bialystpk, E. A Theoretical Model of Second Language Learning , 
(in preparation) . • 

In this context » the difference between second or foreign language was 
neglected. 

Some of the sentences *were adopted from the .imitation task used in the study 

by Nalman et al., 1978. For the complete set of sentences of the Oral Grammar - 

,tesC, see Appendix 1. 

For the complete questionnaire^ see Appendix 2, 
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APPENDIX 1 75. 

ORAL GR.\MyAR TEST 



INSTRUCTIONS 

You are going to hear some sentences in French and will have to 
decide if earh sentence is correct or if it contains an error. liach sentence 
will be read twice, and no sentence will contain more than one error. The 
error will be ono of three types. First, it could be an adjective error, 
that is, the adjective has been placed in the wrong position. In this case, 
circle the letter "A" for adjective on your answer sheet. Second, the 
er -or could be that a pronoun, such as "le", "la", or "les", and so on, 
was placed in the wrong position. For these errors you would circle "P" 
for pronoun. The third error could be a mistake in forming the verb. These 
will be marked as "V" for verb on your answer sheet. Finally, if a sentence 
has no errors, you would circle "C" for correct. 

Once you hi've selected your answer, you are to indicate how 
certain you arc that it is the right one. If you are sure about your answer, 
circle "S" for sure. If you have some doubt, or are not quite certain, 
circle "U" for unsure. If you are guessing or have only a vague idea aliout 
the answer, circle "("." for guess ing. 

Let us do a practice example. Listen to the first sentence and 
mark your answer beside number 1 on your answer sheet. 

"II no prend pas s;i nouvelle voiture, mais laisse 
la au garage". 

Al.I.OW Dlil.AY 

The errtu- is that the pr(MU)un "1 i" is in the wrong place. lluM-ehMH 
you should have circled F for Pronoun on your answer slieeL, a- v.'ell as one of 
the choices indicating your certainty. 

You wil^ now hear the rest of the sentences. 
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;b. 

ORAL SENTENLT:S - CORREa 

1. ne prend pas sa nouvelle voiture, ma is la laisse au garage. 

2. ToiK papa lui a tjeraande une porame verte ct il I'a inangee. 

3. Je t'ai vu avec ton ami Francois qui a un chien brun. 

4. EUe le met dans son grand sac noir avant de prendre I'autobus. 

5. Vous les donnez a Andre pour manger pr^s de la inaison. 

6. Les enfants les regardent par la fenetre apres le dejeuner. 

7. J'ai achete les bottes que tu m'as montrees dans le magasin. 

8. Nous nous amusons avec nos amis qui sont venus hier. 

9. C'est Jacques qui a vu cettc annonce dans Ic journal hicr soir. 

10. Hier quelqu'un nous a raconte I'histoire du petit Indien. 

11. II a ecrit une longue lettre mais il ne I'a pas envoyec 

12. Pendant la recreation les amis nous ont chante une chanson de Noel. 
13- lis les ont enleves puis ils les ont mis a cote' de la porte. 

14. Alain lance son ballon a Henri mais il ne I'attrape pas. 

15. Maintenant, je Icur montre Jes images qui sont dans le grand 1 ivre bleu. 
16- Michel a perdu les dollars que son p^re lui a donnes. 

17. La bouteille de vin rouge que je t'ai donne'c hier vient de France. 

18. Le grand mechant loup a mange la petite poule blanche de mon frore. 

19. La maman de mon ami m'a tionne son beau manteau rouge. 

20. I.o gcntil profosscui' lour ilrmnndc tlo finir la dictec. 

21. nile leur a lu les histoires du prince mais ils ne les aiment pas. 

22. Ce detail que je n'ai pas remarque est trcs important. 

23. 1:1 le s'est arretee chez le dentiste apres la derniere classe. 

24. Nous avons achete'' une grosse citrouillc que nous avons mangce. 

25. Ce matin ils se sont leves de bonne heure pour etudier. 
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ORAL GCNTCNCCG - IN ee»RRE€T 





1. 


11 nc prend pas sa nouvcllc voiture, imiis hiissc In au garngc. 


p. 


2 . 


Ton papa lui a demande' unc pomme vertc et il a mange ia^ 


A. 


3. 


t'ai vu avcc ton ami Francois qui a un brun chien* 


A. 


4. 


EUe le met dans son grand Jisiir sac avant de prendre I'autobus. 


p. 


5. 


Vous donnez les a Andre* pour manger pres de la maison. 


C. 


6. 


Les enfants les regardent par la fenetre apres le dejeuner. 


V. 


7. 


J^ai achete' les bottes que vous m'aj. montre'es dans le magas^n. 


V 


8. 


Nous nous aiDUsons avec nos amis qui ont venus hier. 


r 
\j • 


9 


C'est Jacques qui a vu cette annonce dans le journal hier soir. 


c. 


10. 


Hier quelqu^un nous a raconte^ l^histoire du petit Indien. 


p. 


1 1 . 


11 a ecrit une longue lettre mais il n'a pas i envoyee* 


V. 


12. 


Pendant la re'creation les amis nous avons chante unc chanson de NoeK 


c. 


13. 


lis les ont enleve's puis ils les ont mis a cote' de la porta. 


p. 


14. 


Alain lance son ballon a Henri mais il n'attrapc i£ pas. 


c. 


15. 


Maintenant, je leur montre des images qui sont dans le grand livre bleu. 


p. 


16. 


Michel a perdu les dollars que son pere a donnes a lui. 


A 


17. 


La bouteille do roufic vin que je t'ai donnee hier vient de France. 




18. 


Le grand mcchant loup a mange la petite poule blanche do mon frcrc. 


A 


19 


J a mnmnn dn mnnnm} HI* a tlonne son bcau rouco mnnteau. 


A. 


20, 


Le professeur sentil leur demande dc finir la dictc'c. 


P 


21 


fille leur a lu les histoires du prince mais Us n'aimcMit les pas. 


c. 


22. 


Co detail quo le n ai pas remarquc est ircb impuit<int. 


V. 


23. 


Hllc a^ arrctec chcz le dentistc aprcs la derniei- classe. 


V. 


24. 


Nous avons rchete une grosse citrouille que nous^a. ^-'^^g^^- 


A. 


2S. 


Ce matin ils se sont levcs d'heurc bonne pour cludier. 
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nir: ONTARIO iN^mi'ii: i-or t^iunir^ in iidpcmion 



Name _ 
School 
Grade 



ORAL SENTENCES 



ANSWER SHEET 
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1. 



2. 



4. 
S. 
(>. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
\o. 

11. 
12. 

\7>. 
14. 
IS. 
10. 
17. 
18. 
\9. 
20. 
21. 

•7-) 

23. 
24. 



CORRECT 

C 

C 
C 
C 
C 

c 
c 
c 
.c 

i: 

c 

c 

c 

c 

t: 

c 

i: 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 



ANSWt-R 
ADJECTIVE 

A 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 



PRONOUN 

P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 



VliRB 

f 

V 

V 
V 
V 

V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 

\' 

V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 
V 



SURE 



CERTAINTY 
UNSURE GUESS INC 



S 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 
s 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 



u 
II 

u 

u 

IJ 

u 

11 

u 

u 

11 

II 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

II 

It 

II 

u 

11 

u 

11 

u 

u 



c 

(; 

c, 

('. 

(; 

(; 

(; 

c, 

c 

c 

c 

(; 

c. 

(*. 

(1 

(*. 

c 

c 

c. 

c 

c 

('. 

('. 

(; 
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THI: ONTARIO INi^TITn ii TOR STllI)ll:^ IN HDl CATION 
Department of Currlculura 
Modem Language Centre 



FRENCH LEARNING QUESTIONNAIRE 

You are going to be asked a few questions about your experiences learning French. 

Take your time in answering the questions and try to answer them as honestly 
as possible. Remember, this study is confidential and the results do not affect 
your school marks in any way. . 




81 ; 

NAME: 
SCHOOL: 
GRADE: 
SEX: 

DATE OF BIRTH: 

In what grade did you start learning French? 

Did you know any French before you started learning it in school? 

NO: 

YES : ' " 

If YES: Where did you learn it? 

* 

How well did you know it: 

A little ( ) Fairly well ( )' Very well ( ) 
Do you know any other languages? NO 

YRS 

If YES : What languages? 

How well do you know it (them)? 

A little ( ) Fairly well ( ) Very well ( ) 
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(1) There is a lot of printed French material around us. Indicate how 

often you read each of these sources in order to understand the meaning , 
because you arc interested or curious. 



Often 

(a) newspapers % magazines ( ) 
Cb) labels on packages ( ) 

(c) books ( ) 

(d) brochures & pamphlets ( ) 



Sometimes 



Rarely 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
C ) 



Never 
C ) 
C ) 
( ) 
C ) 



(2) Indicate how often you read each of the following in order to learn new 
words or grammatical structures. 



Often Sometimes 



(a) newspapers 5 m;tgazinos 

(b) labels on packages 

(c) books 

(d) brochures f, pamphlets 



( ^ 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



Ra re 1 y 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 

{ ) 

( ) 

C ) 



(3) How often do you do each of the following? 

Often Sometimes 



(a) Write letters in French f ) 
e.g., to pen-pals 

(b) Write short stories, ( ) 
descriptions, or other 
accounts in French 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



Rarely Never 
{ ) 



( ) 
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(4) How often do you do each of the following? 

Often Sometiroes Rarely Never 

(a) Write out vocabulary ( ) * ( ) X ) ( ) 
lists to learn them. 

(b) Copy out passages from ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ' 
a text, 

(c) Practise writing spoken ( ) ( ) (J ( ) - 
, \ ' ^ French , such as 

• dictation. 

(d) Make new sentences or () (J () () 
rewrite sentence? from 

tests or exercises to 
practise the difficult 
parts. 

(5b) When you write French, how often do you do each of the following? 

Often Sometimes Rarely Never 

(a) Write only what you know ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
is correct and avoid 

words and structures 
you arc unsure of 

(b) Check for spelling or ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
grammar errors in your 

work and correct them 

(5a) How often do you do each of the following when you get your French 
assignments or tests back. 

Often . Sometimes Rarely Never 

(a) *Rewrite the parts that ( ) ( ) (' ) ( ) 

had errors to correct 

them. 

(b) Hxaminc onch errc r niul 

correct it in youi* miiul { ) ( ) ( ) ^1 

(6) Whon nv-ulinji :\ p:i^*;a)M* thcvv iwv y>cvcv:\l thiiiw/. vnw ran do vihcn ytt^ comi* 
across an unknown wortL Imlicato how often you Jo oac^ i^f the following'. 

Often S omet imes Rarely Never 

(a) Check to see if it ( ) { ) ( ) ( ) 

reminds you of an 



linglish word you know 
(or woid in pny , her 
language ypj know). 



(b) Try to figure out the ( ) ( ) ( ) C ) 
meaning from the 
context of the passage* 

(c) Look at the beginning ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
or ending of the w(yrd 
to figure out at least 
what part of speech . - 
it is (e.g. , noun, 

\adjective, etc*) • • 

^ ' . : 

(d) Try to use other 0 C ) ( ) ( ) 
information, such as 
pictures or your . 

^ own knowledge about 
the subject to figure 

out the meaning. ^ 

How often do you lis.tcn to each cf the following French sources out of 
interest in the content? - 



« 





• 


• ■ * ^ • 


Often 


Sometimes 


*Rarel5^ 


Never 


(a). 


radio 




( ) 


f 


) 


t 


T 




(b) 


television 




■ c ,) 


C 


J 


( 


) 


( ) 


(c) 


movies 


0 * 


(. .) 


( 


) ' 


( 


) 


( ) 


(d) 


people 




( . J 


( 


J 


t 


) 


t J 


Mow 
new 


often do you listen to cacli of 
words or structures or improve 


these soTircc.s so that 
your pronunciation? 


you can 








Oft^n 


Sometimes 


Rare ly 


Never 


(a) 


radio ^ 




t ) 


t 


J 


t 


) 


I J 


(b) 


telcvi sion 




( J 


( 


V • 


( 


) 


( ) 


(c) 


mov4 es 




( J 


( 


)'; 

i 


'( 


) 

« ' 


• t ) 


(d) 


people 


..i 


( J 


( 


) 


t 




t ) 


How 


often do you 


do each of 


the following? 
















Oftqn 


Sometimes 


ftarc'ly 


Never 



(a) Talk to your f^riends 
in French for the 
practice. 



( )• 



( ) 



(b) Talk to natiye speakers. ( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 
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How often do you do each of the following? 

Often Sometimes Rarely 



(a) Repeat sounds and 
wprds to practise 
their pronunciiation. 

(b) Repeat sentences or 

phrases in French. 

•<« 

(c) Talk to yourself in 
French. 

(d) Memorize dialogues 
and repeat aloud. 



( ) 

c ) 

( ) 
( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( )• 



( ' ) 

C ) 

( ) 

* 

( ) 



Never 
( -) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



When you try to speax French^ how often do you do each of the following? 

Often Sometimes Rarely Never 



(a) Plan exactly how you 
will say something 
before you say ij. 

(b) Avoid using words or 
structures you are 
unsure of 

(c) (!orrect errors you 
make while speaking 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



I. ) . 



( ) 



When listening to someone (e.g;, your teacher) vpeak French and there is 
something you do not understa'nd indicate how often you do each of the 
following: 



Often 



.Somot imes Rarely 



(a) Use the general meaning • { 
or the speech to figure 
out the unknown parts. 

b» th) Use the p,estures or ( 
act i vi t i t>r t \\v ;p« ak r r 
to help yon u!ul<*? *^t aiuL 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



ever 



( ! 



( 1 



.(c) Ust* i>bject-; or ciu^s in 
the environment to 
arrive ?it the meaning. 



( ) 



f ) 



0 



